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THE FRENCH WATER- CO LOR EXHIBITION. 





ELOIR has con- 
tributed his own 
portrait in a very 
amusing manner in 
the initial letter of 
the present article, 
which we reproduce from 
the charmingly illustrated 
catalogue of the Society of 
French Aquarellists, who have recently closed their sec- 
ond annual exhibition. He is engaged, it will be noticed, 
in painting the monogram of the society. This is Leloir 
the younger — Maurice. Below we give a fac-simile of 
his drawing of his pretty composition, "The Boating 
Party," which was snapped up by Mme. L. Soyer be- 
fore it was finished. The other pictures at the exhibi- 
tion by this artist were " Devouement," " Les Adieux," 



composition, showing an old man, a young mother and 
her babe, a strapping youth, and a poor sickly-looking 
little girl — wretched outcasts of all ages — gathered to- 
gether on the hard stone bench in one of the recesses 
of the bridge, fast asleep under the bright starlit 
heavens and dreaming perhaps of a happier fate. 

In contrast to this painful subject, Louis-Eugene 
Lambert, the great painter of cats, lends his facile pen- 
cil and presents a variety of phases of feline life. We 
give in fac-simile one of Lambert's most pleasing 
sketches after his paintings. Did one ever see prettier 
kittens than those standing guard over the fan, which 
appears by the way to be a kind of album of Cat-por- 
traits. 

Vibert contributed six pictures to the exhibition. 
The principal one, " The Bath," has been bought by 
Mr. William H. Vanderbilt, and is on its way to this 
country. It is said to be the best thing that Vibert has 
done for a long time. Another important Vibert, 
" The Visit of his Excellency," the fine painting which 
was seen recently in New York at Knoedler's, was con- 
tributed to the French Society of Aquarellists' prelimi- 
nary exhibition. This preliminary exhibition is for oil- 
paintings, which are generally sent in because they are 
small, and would be lost in the Salon, where big can- 
vases predominate. 
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His father, Louis Leloir, is 






and " Un Coup de Vent. 
best known in this 
country by' x his curious 
" Temptation of St. 
Anthony" (28 x 39), 
which at the Johnson 
sale in New York, in 
1876, sold for $2100. 
At the recent exhibition 
he sent five pictures, 
most of which bear evi- 
dence of his fondness 
for representing young 
people in mediaeval cos- 
tume. 

Edouard de Beau- 
mont is little known in 
the United States, but 
after a glance at his 
pretty contribution of 
the youthful satyr and 
ihe goat in his " Tete- 
a-Tete," it will be 
hoped that we shall 
know more of him. 

The name of Edouard 
Detaille is familiar to all 
lovers of art. During 
his recent stay in Eng- 
land he was assiduous 
in sketching the Brit- 
ish soldier, and the first 

public results of his endeavors in this direction are seen 
in his contribution to the exhibition of the Society of 
French Aquarellists. His four pictures there were 
"The Scots Guards Returning from Exercise," " In- 
terior of the Tower of London at the Hour of Parade, ' ' 
"A Piper of the 42d Highlanders," whose portrait 
from Detaille' s drawing we reproduce, and " A Fifer 
of the Grenadier Guards." 

Gustave Dore, among eleven pictures, contributes, 
"Night upon London Bridge," a strikingly dramatic 



General di Cesnola has opened his museum. 
His energy, thoroughness, will-power, have impressed 
the populations of several countries as being conspicu- 
ous and splendid, and we should need no guarantee but 
his tutelary name to assure us that the task of removal 
and rearrangement has been done with exceptional dis- 
patch, and that the interval separating the public from 




"THE BOATING PARTY." BY MAURICE LELOIR. 

IN THE KECENT 1ARIS WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 

the treasures has been shorter than would have been 
the case with any other director discoverable. 

The General is the natural fugleman of his Cyprus 
specimens. What surprises the visitor is not the ar- 
rangement which makes these specimens the heroes of 
the scene, but the strange modesty that has not made 
more of them by a stage-setting more or less empirical. 
Let the reader think of his unique chance. He un- 
covers a Greek island, taking up the mould from the 
surface of Cyprus about as completely as a cook lifts the 



lid of a kettle. The thoroughness and finality of his 
work makes the French and English diggers bite 
their nails, for his treatment of the isle is exhaustive. 
In one place he strikes a discovery quite novel in the 
history of excavations. He finds a temple with its 
whole crowd of idols lying on their faces in obedience 
to him. The complete temple-service, the statues of 
Hercules and Venus, the pedestals, the effigies of 
priests and royal patrons, the very cups and vessels of 
sacrifice, are preserved for him in their places unin- 
jured. Some convulsion of the earth, some conflagra- 
tion friendly to science, has dried for him like a plant 
in an herbarium the whole apparatus of a system of 
worship. He ships a religion complete to America, 
Just afterward, his kind fate makes him master of a 
vast museum building, where he can subordinate all the 
contents to this unique curiosity if he pleases. There is 
nothing like his treasure in the world ; he is the patron 
of a dazzling curiosity. Pompeii has yielded nothing so 
encyclopaedic. The Phigalian and Eginetic temples 
have spared us but crumbs where Golgos yields us a 
feast set out in its order ; Dr. Wood at Ephesus, Dr. 
Schliemann at Mycasne, Lord Elgin at the Parthenon, 
have lighted on no such archaeological banquet, for Di 
Cesnola's bit of luck is the first in the world's annals. 

Why, then, has the director, possessed of a treasure 
and of a vast barn of a building, broken up his collec- 
tion against the walls and on the shelving, modestly 
dispersing his statuary like the books in a library or the 
goods in a shop ? One dreams in such a case of un- 
precedented feats of reconstruction. One would sup- 
pose that the proud discoverer would plan out, in the 
middle of the museum, the complete temple of Golgos, 
with its hundred images. He had the design once ,of 
finding and removing the whole floor of the temple or 
Paphos, the great shrine of Venus-worship, and recon- 
structing it in New York, with all its relics and acces- 
sories. Why did he stay his hand when he had the 

chance to do something 
of the same kind for 
Golgos ? There were 
the statues, which in 
the original had been 
ranged by their date 
^ and national style, the 

- Egyptian by themselves, 
the Assyrian together, 
I he early Greek togeth- 
er, the Roman together, 
as if the temple-priests 
had wished to make 
their shrine the chroni- 
cle of a long Cyprus 
history ; the discover- 
er's notes were clear as 
to the place of arrange- 
ment of each figure, and 
he had preserved some 
of the original pedestals 
which were ranged 
around the walls, and 
some of the strange 
double ones on which 
the figures were set back 
to back in a central 
row. How simple a 
thing in such a big build- 
ing to construct a rear- 
rangement of the temple 
in the same order, the rows simply inclosed in cano- 
pies of glass ! The temple of Golgos was but thirty by 
sixty feet in size. At the supposed portal might have 
been placed the giant's head found in the field outside, 
belonging to a statue thirty feet high ; one can fancy this 
head placed at its proper altitude above the ground, 
thirty-five feet perhaps with the pedestal, and the pair 
of feet belonging to it, which were found but are not 
shown, and then perhaps, sketched against the jamb, 
the simple outline of the complete form, restored from 
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those of similar type, and convincing the eye of the 
most hasty visitor immediately of the grandeur of the 
original figure. When we think of the striking and 
popular character of such a display — a complete temple- 
service ranged in order and unique in the world — we 
are amazed, we repeat, not at the conspicuousness con- 
ferred on the General's collection, but at his strange 
arid incomprehensible modesty. 

Instead of this vivid pic- 
turesque way of presenting 
the subject, Di Cesnola's 
watchword has been cabinet 
classification. Heads are 
shelved according to coiffure, 
the giant's staring visage 
hardly conspicuous in * a 
range of similarly-dressed 
dummies ranging from big 
to little. Statues nod to 
each other according to their 
evolution, a beard, an eye- 
brow, a head of hair, passing 
gradually from Egyptian to 
Greek treatment in a series 
of examples. The mighty 
Eastern Hercules, one of the 
great specimens of archaic 
art in the world, is actually 
divorced from his storied pe- 
destal — a pedestal enriched 
with the representation of 
his labors, because the glass 
case was not high enough ! 
Cabinet arrangement, as 

opposed to historical arrangement, could not much 
farther go. But even conceding the greater merit of 
cabinet arrangement, could there be a better, truer, 
more really scientific cabinet arrangement than that 
which would show the curiosities in the precise order 
in which they were found ? 

In the present classification, however, which is at 



comes apparent, for example, that the temple just noted, 
and ascribed by De Vogue to Golgos, is not a temple 
of Venus, though Golgos was founded by her son, and 
Pausanias speaks of her being worshipped there before 
the establishment of her historic shrine at Paphos. On 
the contrary, it was evidently a temple of Hercules ; for 
among the discoveries are at least two statues of that 
god, one being the magnificent colossus above men- 
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'ON GUARD." BY L. E. LAMBERT. 
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"A HIGHLAND PIPER." BY DETAILLE. 

IN THE RECENT PARIS WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 



least serviceable to the scholar and antiquarian, we find' 
the various facts or pieces of evidence which assist so 
greatly a study of the early history and art of Greece. 
Many objects, not previously shown in the Fourteenth 
Street depository, are now exhibited for the benefit of 
science, and the student is impressed with a throng of 
interesting and suggestive bits of testimony. It be- 



IN THE RECENT PARIS WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 

tioned, and the other a crouching figure in the act of 
kneeling to shoot the Stymphalian birds, and con- 
jecturally called Teucer by the discoverer ; besides this 
allusion to one of the demigod's labors, there is the 
stealing of the cattle of Geryon represented on the base 
of the greater statue, and in addition there are three 
figures in stone, also from the temple, of Geryon in 
his triple or six-legged form. 

From the same site of Golgos comes the chaste and 
noble sarcophagus with bas-reliefs, an early lesson in 
the flattest kind of relief known to art, with figures 
whose postures seem to indicate that the comer was 
imitating the splendid statues on the ^Egina temple. 
This glorious coffin, which was formerly seen daubed 
with whitewash by some of the wiseacres who officiated 
in the General's absence at Cyprus, is now skilfully 
cleaned and restored. Castellani used to say that it 
was the gem of the collection. The 
more sumptuous and showy sar- 
cophagus of Amathus, with its 
Persian figures in high relief, its 
orientalized or Lycian style, and 
its original colors in striking pres- 
ervation, is a novelty which was 
not seen in Fourteenth Street, but 
which has been arranged to add 
lustre to the present opening. 
Add to these the marble coffins 
with carved heads, almost unique, 
and recalling the strange sensa- 
tions with which the visitor comes 
upon those similar ones from Sidon 
in a corner of the Louvre where 
they have been placed by Renan — 
the less important Roman coffins, 
one with its history of Psyche in re- 
lief, and we have a row of antique 
sarcophagi unique in the world* 

Many other points have been made conspicuous in 
the rearrangement. An Egyptian-like statue from Gol- 
gos, supposed to be immemorially old, was found in 
cleaning to have an inscription painted on the arm in 
Cypriote Greek, indicating its construction as within 
the period of Grecian domination, if we suppose the 
inscription to be of the date of the statue. Such points 
are worthy of careful thought, for nothing more fasci- 
nating has been presented to the antiquarian than this 
perfect series of Assyrian, Egyptian, and Greek statues 
in a single temple, in equal preservation, and arranged 
as if the priests took pride in illustrating the successive 
chapters in the island's history. 

Novelties, a^ain, in the present opening are an added 
series of fine terra-cotta heads from life-size statues ; 
and a number of life-size figures of reclining boys, of 
which twenty-five were found in the temple of Apollo 



Hylates at Curium. These singular acolytes have 
necklaces of amulets, very carefully carved. General 
di Cesnola has also been able to add to his collection a 
plaster cast, from the Berlin Museum, of the Assyrian 
figure found before his time at Larnaca, an image 
showing a period of Assyrian subjugation, and covered 
with a volume of arrow-headed inscriptions. The skulls, 
too, are new ; some of them show a system of sutures, 
coming perpendicularly 
down the middle of the fore- 
head, and again across the 
top of the nose, which seem 
to be abnormal, and may 
point to remarkable race- 
differences in Cyprus. 

While we were expressing 
surprise that the General 
had not used a more sensa- 
tional form of exploiting his 
Golgos treasures, we might 
have capped our surprise 
with a similar wonder about 
Curium. Why not have con- 
structed a plan of the strange 
series of underground oven- 
shaped treasuries at Curium, 
four in number and describ- 
ing two sides of a square, 
and there placed as if " in 
situ" the masses of a golden 
booty before which Schlie- 
mann's Mycaene jewelry en- 
tirely pales its ineffectual lus- 
tre ? What discoverer having 
Di Cesnola's chances could abstain from such a natural 
and popular style of demonstration ? In his horror of 
charlatanry, has not the wonderful excavator gone too far 
the other way ? What could be more striking, and, though 
sensational, what more legitimate, than a restoration 
of these singular treasure-chambers, sealed and unrifled 
for centuries, only matched for strangeness by Pompeii 
and the Golgos temple — chambers where the courtesans 
of Venus had dropped their jewels in heaps for the 
modern explorer to find unmolested, and where even 
the subterranean bronze torches, their wooden props 
decayed, were preserved by the drifted earth at their 
proper height in the air, just as the priests had held or 
planted them when carrying in their valuables in an in- 
vasion ? 

The arrangement personally conducted by Di Ces- 
nola ceases with the ground floor. There, after a vesti- 




A t£tE-A-t£tE. BY E. DE BEAUMONT. 

IN THE RECENT PARIS WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 



bule filled with some inferior modern statuary- 
Thompson's Bryant bust, a bad German Goethe, and 
three of Story's hideous and inane figures — the space 
is given up to Cyprus. This is but the beginning of 
the exhibition, however. Looking up from the princi- 
pal room on the ground-floor, we perceive that this vast 
apartment is but a well, round which, at a great height, 
the aerial galleries show their balustrades, completely 
hung with a splendid series of very large and ancient 
tapestries. Climbing up to these eyries, we find the 
parallel galleries and the chambers behind them most 
opulently furnished with a loan collection which would 
be called rich in any capital of the world. Pictures, 
the McCallum laces, the Avery porcelains, Oriental 
jades and Sou-Chows in profusion, Japanese embrpid- 
eries, make up this show hung in mid-air, and on one 
side (crowded out from its proper place in Cyprus be- 
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low-stairs) is the exhibit of Roman and Phoenician glass 
from that island, with its fairy-like iridescence — a col- 
lection superior to any of ancient glass in the world, 
and before which that vaunted one especially of Pom- 
peii glass at Naples incontinently hides its diminished 
head. 

The porcelains bought from Mr. Avery have never 
looked so well as they now do in the liberal light 
streaming in from the park. The only characteristic of 




the collection that is unsuitable to the purposes of a 
museum is the limited and unsatisfactory size of all the 
pieces. One would never think that this is the ceramics 
of a nation that builds temples of porcelain, and jars in 
which human prisoners are confined ; however numer- 
ous, the Avery collection is a cupboard collection. 

We have left ourselves but a pinched space to speak 
of the gallery of paintings, important as it is. Here is 
the collection acquired by Mr. Blodgett for the museum 
on its first formation, composed of two important Bel- 
gian cabinets of pictures. The canvases are of the fine 
old Dutch and Flemish schools, and, though they have 
been scoffed at by American newspaper critics, they 
are admirable specimens, assured by the opinions of 
celebrated experts. The two grand Rubenses, one an 
animal subject of which the counterpart has lately been 
etched in " L'Art," the Diogenes by Crayer, the lus- 
cious river views by Van Goyen, the noble still life by 
Velasquez, and especially the magnificent " Hille 
Bobbe" by Franz Hals and " Burgomaster" by Van 
der Heist, with the masterly " St. Martha" by Van- 
dyck, would be considered pearls in any gallery of 
Europe. Add to these such valuable loans as the 
almost incontrovertible Tintoretto, belonging to Mr. 
Walter Brown's estate, and the " Salome," which, ex- 
cept in the burly awkward drapery, has all the style of a 
replica of the Leonardo at Florence, and enough is pro- 
vided in the wav of old masters to raise our special 
wonder. 

Artists are just at present raving over a painter of 
the decadence, as a new discovery. Tiepolo, it is now 
maintained, had much of the charm and style of Vero- 
nese, with a grace of his own which connects him with 
Boucher and Fragonard ; the superb " Debarcation of 
Cleopatra" at the Labbia Palace in Venice is especial- 
ly pointed out as worthy of the great Venetian period. 
There are three excellent Tiepolos now at the museum 
— a large ceiling decoration, with a " Last judgment," 
the Virgin interceding, and a particular saint being 
handed up to glory in high triumph ; a " Sacrifice of 
Abraham," and a " Triumph of Ferdinand III." — the 
whole forming an unexpectedly adequate representation 
of a master whom every painter wants now to study. 

Among the modern art, the pictures left by the late 
Boston painter, Mr., Hunt, form the most interesting 
show. Nothing better in the way of pseudo-Couture 
has been done or will be done in any country. Pseudo- 
Couture it unquestionably is, and the back of the neck 
of a half-nude figure here is identical in treatment with 
the Couture head in an adjacent room, and with many 
another Couture existing. It is a pity that the artist's 
later master, Millet, could not have a little influenced 
that sliding buttery style so imprinted upon the style of 
the "Decadence Romaine." We have here, among 
the Hunts, such conspicuous things as the two Niaga- 



ras, one of the Marguerites, the portrait of his wife, and 
two heads of himself, and that of Sumner. 

The rooms principally devoted to eclectic modern 
work have been arranged by a capable committee of 
artists in distinct challenge to contemporary European 
painting. We cannot conceal our gratification and 
pride at the admirable showing made by our native 
work. Arranged in distinct competition, it forces down 
much of the foreign painting by its sincerity of tone, 
purity of color, and excellence of "qualite." Nor is 
the European selection purposely chosen for its vulgarity 
or commercial flashiness ; it includes such things as 
Delaroche's large "Napoleon at Fontainebleau, " and 
Knaus's " Holy Family ;" with a figure (clothed for a 
wonder) by Lefebvre, and a fair specimen by Jacquet, 
and, of course, a Pinchart and a Spanish-Roman scene 
of puppets dancing before the Neapolitan court. * The 
European pictures look terribly shoppy, most of them. 
The Jacquet and Lefebvre, and Bouguereau's child, 
seem waxy beside the more unctuous flesh-painting, in 
the same scale, of William Hunt, and the proud Munich 
glitter of Chase's gypsy girl. Quartley's marine, despite 
a slightly confused scheme of colors, beats down by 
pure luminousness the landscape or river views of the 
French. Eastman Johnson's " Corn-huskers" has much 
of the rich sweetness of a Decamps. Why, by the way, 
is Shirlaw's "Sheep Shearers" absent? Homer's 
" Confederate Prisoners" is gaining in beauty year by 
year, and is richer in color, tone, and air than any 
European out-of-doors group present. How ineffably 
mean, for example, looks near it Erskine Nichol's 
terra-cotta-faced boy and the chalky wall behind him ! 
Church's fan-palms and bananas are hung beside a 
Koekkoek, with a marvellous correspondence of quality 
and method. Eakins's masterpiece, the ".Chess- 
players," is hung between a " real " Meissonier and a 
" real " Zamacois. Though voluntarily low in tone, it 
is obviously and decidedly superior to either. It has a „ 
deep and wizard-like power of making a harmony out 
of the most horrible scroll-sawn and wholesale ware- 
house furniture ; a twilight of poetry and feeling en- 
velops it, out of which emerge three heads as solid, real, 
and well characterized as were ever done, one handsome 
and noble, one sly and miser-like, the third the Cavour- 
like " bourgeoisie" of a foreign professor. Out of the 
very burgher-like and commonplace every-day air of 
these characters the painter has managed to construct 
an art-symphony of the greatest elevation arid purity. 
On the whole, this is decidedly, and without a doubt's 
shadow, the best representation of American art ever 
brought together. Edward Strahan. 
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seventy, M. Duval, who haunts the galleries every after- 
noon seeking to sell to some tourist the canvas on his 
easel, representing the vista of one of the galleries with 
all its shining cases and artistic decorations — a picture 
that he has painted and sold scores of times — to the 
young girl of fifteen, who is copying some oil bit in 
water-color for a birthday gift to her mamma. Most of 
the copyists are familiar figures, as well known to the 
cocked-hatted guards and the habitues of the galleries 
as the pictures on the walls, having worked here for 
months, even years, with no better prospect before 
them than to keep on working here as long as they shall 
live. Now and then among the younger and prettier 
of the lady artists, or those who have some striking or 
easily-caricatured peculiarity of person, dress, or work, 
one will be discovered to look very uneasy, and to 
wriggle on her tall stool or abandon it entirely for a while, 
as she strolls away into another room. Then it may 
be discovered that some guileless and innocent-looking 
creature near her, pretending to study the Perugino 
over her head or the Botticelli opposite, has been slyly 
sketching her with fiendish intent to bring her out next 
week as natural as life, if less large, in some one of the 
illustrated journals, it being latterly a very popular 
thing to "do" the Louvre for the picture papers. So 
far is this carried, that it is not at all improbable that 




Paris, April 2, 1880. 
The visitor to the Louvre is sure to find a host of 
copyists scattered up and down the long gallery, and 



here and there in the other rooms. Circles of satellites 
are gathered around certain of the most popular and 
salable pictures — such as the sentimental " Cruche Cas- 
see" of Greuze, or the conscious-looking portraits of 
Madame Le Brun. These copyists are of both sexes 
and of all ages, from the white-haired old man of 



while Alphonse catches a victim for his paper, some- 
body else is slyly catching him for another. The ac- 
companying pictures from "L'Art" are good examples 
of these sketches. 

Many of the copyists are shabby, some even poverty- 
stricken ; few are thoroughly well-dressed. To be 
well-dressed is considered the mark of the " transients,* ' 
who work only a few days at a time, at intervals, who 
are evidently not thus earning their living, and who are 
often students in some atelier or amateurs who copy a ' 
painting only because they admire it. Some of the pro- 
fessional copyists are painting, on porcelain, miniature 
landscapes and cattle by Cuyp or Watteau, and the 
quaint interiors of the Holland school. These are dec- 
orators of china, working by the day at stated wages. 
They almost all wear spectacles,, and are bowed over 
their work in a melancholy way that suggests the break- 
ing of bruised reeds, by eye-destroying, back-breaking 
labor, scantily paid. 

Among the easels are two, usually either deserted or 
surrounded by a chattering group of students. These 
two easels belong to two French girls, whom the author 
ol " The American" must certainly have taken for his 
model of Noemie , Nioche. Every morning these girls 
come to the gallery, bring out their easels, as if to a flour- 
ish of trumpets, from the closet where the Louvre easels 
are kept when not in use, and set them up before some 
picture. Then they add an atrocious daub or two to 
execrable daubs of other days, dawdle listlessly awhile 
till the gallery grows fuller of people, then start off to 
dart hither and yon all day, coquett ing with the best- 
looking of the young guards, pretending to go for water, 
to seek a tube of color — really availing themselves of 
every possible excuse to keep themselves largely in the 
eyes of the public. To other copyists, whose time is 
money and whose lost minutes represent abbreviated 
dinners and void suppers, such reckless waste of time 
is harrowing, and many visitors to the Louvre who have 
noticed those giddy young women will also remember 



